














Contact, a small village shown at the top, is Nevada’s northern outpost along U S 93. Farther 
south this hard-surfaced road intersects the important east-west Victory Highway, shown 
at center. Wells, an eastern Nevada cattle-shipping town, lies west of the intersection. 
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PEO ING Was I5-IN EASTERN NEVADA 


NE of the most important north and 

south arterial highways in the West 

serves eastern Nevada. It is known 
officially as U S 93 and popularly as the 
International Four States Highway. It 
extends from Canada to Mexico. The route, 
more than 1,500 miles long and paralleling 
closely the 115th meridian, with the excep- 
tion of a few miles in the southeast corner, 
is hard-surfaced over its entire Nevada seg- 
ment. In fact, the Nevada portion has been 
referred to as the “fastest road in America.” 

From the famous Lake Louise country in 
Canada to the romantic land of “manana,” it 
is an arterial which serves some of the 
Nation’s finest scenic places. Mountains, 
rivers, lakes, parks, and forests of Montana 
and Idaho, as well as fascinating desert 
regions in Nevada and California, are found 
along or near this motor avenue. 

This highway comes into Nevada fron 
Idaho, south of Twin Falls, courses through 
a stretch of the Little Salmon River country, 
noted for its rugged scenery, passes through 
a broad area of cattle- and sheep-raising land, 
contacts several of the State’s more impor- 
tant mining areas, parallels highly scenic 
mountain ranges, and rolls through irrigated 
valleys. It makes readily accessible a region 
of prehistoric significance as well as the 
rapidly developing Boulder Dam and Mead 
Lake recreational area along the Colorado 


River in the southern portion of Nevada. 

Within Nevada's borders a variety of 
scenic panoramas, historic sites, and indus- 
trial sections can be visited by travelers who 
follow this 500-mile section through the 
Great Basin. 

Besides rugged mountain scenery the 
Little Salmon country offers excellent hunt- 
ing and fine mountain-stream fishing. This 
river is one of the very few streams in 
Nevada which eventually finds its way to 
the Pacific Ocean. It flows north and joins 
the Big Salmon in Idaho. 

Between Contact, a small community neat 
the Idaho border, and Wells, 50 miles south, 
U S 93 crosses a 5,375 foot summit before 
dropping down, gradually, into the Great 
Basin and eastern Elko County. 

Wells is the center of an extensive cattle- 
and sheep-grazing industry. It is the supply 
base for a land area approximating in size 
some of the smaller eastern States. From 
the nearby ranges go thousands of cattle and 
sheep to the western markets annually. Just 
east of Wells the International Four States 
Highway crosses the Victory Highway (U S$ 
40), an east-west transcontinental, while the 
Oregon Short Line, the Southern Pacific, 
and the Western Pacific afford rail service 
to this small but modern community. 

About 12 miles south of Wells, and 
closely adjacent to this highway, a very 
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important scientific discovery was made a 
little over a year ago. While workmen were 
cleaning out an old water hole about a hun- 
dred yards east of the road their dragline 
bucket loosened and brought up a strange 
white substance mixed with the local black 
muck. When examined the white material 
was found to be fossilized parts of ancient 
creatures. Additional excavation brought to 
the surface hundreds of specimens of the 
bleached and brittle fossils, teeth of huge 
animals now extinct. Before the excavating 
work ended prehistoric molars and grinders 
had been recovered sufficient in quantity to 
fill two wheelbarrows. The most perfect 
specimens were selected and preserved for 
exhibition. ; 

One tooth, a particularly well-preserved 
specimen, measures 20 inches across the 
grinding surface, is four inches wide, and 
over 16 inches deep. From the appearance 
of its cutting edge it is believed the original 
possessor of the gigantic tooth was a vege- 
tarian by habit. 

This discovery strengthens the already 
existing proof that Nevada, in a far distant 
past, was the habitat of monstrous creatures 
about which man’s knowledge is still quite 
limited. 

There is much limestone in this section of 
the State which U S 93 traverses. It ts 
strongly suspected that many undisclosed 
caves might exist in some of these limestone 
formations. Great and far-reaching distor- 
tions in the rock layers of the mountain 
ranges, as noted from the highway, indicate 
that terrific crustal disturbances occurred in 
this land in past geological ages. 

As the traveler proceeds on the journey 
southward over this excellent highway, 
peculiar rock formations and pronounced 
color changes in the rugged mountains 
become noticeable. 

Scattered here and there in the open can- 
yons and on the flanks of the ranges parallel- 
ing the highway, at almost any elevation 
above and below the road level, holes in 
the hills, as well as the waste dumps, strik- 
ingly record the persistence of prospectors 
in their search for gold and other metals. 
An occasional group of buildings, including 
perhaps a small mill and the camp houses, 
perched precariously high up on a hillside, 
substantiates the prospector’s luck. 

The Ely district is noted for its copper 
production and processing. 


From an immense pit, commonly referred 
to as the biggest man-made hole in the 
world, vast quantities of copper ore have 
been extracted during the past 35 years 
in the neighborhood of Ruth, a thriving 
mining community. Deep shaft mining is 
likewise carried on, and is evidenced by the 
numerous shaft head frames on the hills. 
The huge mill and smelter at McGill, one of 
the largest in the entire West, is located 
about 12 miles from Ely. From the 800- 
foot-deep copper pit trainload after trainload 
of ore is taken to this mill, and thousands 
of tons are treated daily. 

Besides mining, the Ely district grazing 
ranges supply thousands of cattle and sheep 
to the western markets. 

Of the many natural wonders found in 
this region, the Lehman Caves, about 50 
miles southeast of Ely, are of outstanding 
importance. Here, beneath the surface on 
the east flank of Mount Wheeler, the second 
highest peak in the State, a natural cavern 
of huge proportions was discovered some 
years ago. It lay undisclosed for countless 
ages. When opened up it was found to con- 
sist of a series of huge underground cham- 
bers which were ornamented with beautiful 
travertine trimmings. In one of the hol- 
lowed rooms the ceiling is more than 200 
feet above the floor. Thousands of stalactites 
and stalagmites afford examples of beautiful 
design and delicate artistry. 

In 1922 Lehman Caves, together with a 
large area of surrounding land, was set aside 
by the Federal Government as a national 
monument. While Lehman Caves are not 
directly along U S 93, this excellent highway 
forms a junction point with a good branch- 
ing road to the site. 

South of Ely the International Four States 
Highway contacts the famous Cathedral 
Gorge area. Here the tourist will find rock 
masses embellished with cathedral-like spires, 
pinnacles, and naturally sculptured figures 
which give the impression of garbed clerics 
entering the cathedral for worship. 

Cathedral Gorge lies between Ely and 
Pioche. At Pioche, a small but progressive 
community in Lincoln County, many lead, 
silver, and zinc mines are located. Develop- 
ment of these deposits, which are among 
the largest in the world, has been accelerated 
with the advent of low-cost power trans- 
mitted from Boulder Dam. ‘This copper 
line is more than 200 miles long. 

















The prehistoric mammoth, a ponderous beast, pictured at right center, perished in the ancient 
quicksands, but left his fossilized molars and grinders to mark the spot. Specimens valu- 
able to science were recently extracted from a waterhole south of Wells, shown at top. 
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The International Four States Highway coursing north and south through eastern Nevada gives 
easy access to important scenic as well as industrial sections. Top, Mt. Wheeler as seen 
from Connors Pass; right, a stretch of U S 93 east of Wells; bottom, a street scene in Ely. 
































Eastern Nevada has a variety of scenic features and industrial interests. Top, Caliente, railhead, 
center of mining and cattle grazing; center, Pahranagat Lake, where thousands of wildfowl 
feed and cloud the sky; bottom, Pioche, locale for extensive zinc-lead-silver ore deposits. 
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Stalactites of exceptional beauty and color are found in Lehman Caves a short distance south- 


east of Ely, Nevada. 


The caves have large chambers, galleries, and passages formed in 


limestone. Visitors are awed at the delicacy of formation and variety of shapes and figures. 








Some distance south of Pioche a neighbor- 
ing community, Caliente, is an important 
Union Pacific Railway point for the south- 
eastern Nevada country. Closely adjacent to 
the town, Kershaw Canyon and Ryan State 
Park afford scenic and recreational facilities 
for the townspeople as well as for tourists. 

U S 93 veers to the west and south from 
Caliente, then courses toward Pahranagat 
Valley to serve a section of Nevada having 
fertile agricultural fields. This region has 
community centers at Hiko and Alamo in 
Lincoln County. 

Great recreational projects bordering the 
Colorado River have been planned, and are 
already in the course of development in the 
region south and west of Glendale. Nearby 
can be seen the famous Valley of Fire with 
its bright red sandstone and glorious sun- 
sets. On some of the sandstone cliffs thou- 
sands of petroglyphs have been carved, but 
their origin is still mystifying. 

At Overton, on the road to the Valley of 





Fire, the state has provided a museum which 
contains hundreds of artifacts connected with 
the excavation of pre-Pueblo Indian villages 
in the surrounding region. 

Perhaps this section, from a_ prehistoric 
standpoint, is one of the most important in 
the entire State. In this locality the “Lost 
City” was excavated some years ago. This 
“Lost City” contained the buried community 
houses of Nevada’s early day ancestors, and 
its discovery and development has added 
immeasurably to the value of scientific 
knowledge about an ancient people who 
lived here. 

The International Four States Highway 
serves Las Vegas, southern Nevada's largest 
city, before continuing on to Searchlight, an 
important mining community near the 
southeastern tip of the State. From that 
point the road continues on across the State 
line into California to serve the famous 
Imperial Valley and its thousands of ranchers 
and fruit growers. 
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Cathedral Gorge, a few miles west of Panaca, is just off U S 93. Weathering through countless 
years has fluted rock masses in varied fashion, forming lofty towers and spires, often 
isolated, resembling cathedral exteriors. Many narrow gorges gash the tan sandstone, 
and extend back into the rock mass for some distance. Grotesque formations resembling 
human figures seated, or upright, cap the top in scattered places and form striking features. 





























We here picture the copper 
:. __ pit at Ruth and the great mill 
ia . and smelter at McGill, Nevada. 




















Many kivas, or pit dwellings, were uncovered in the vicinity of Overton, in southern Nevada. 
Relics found in the original excavations, and preserved in the Overton Museum, near 
Glendale, have connected the early basketmakers with the New Mexico Pueblo Indians. 





Joshua trees in various shapes and sizes attract the attention of travelers along U S 93. At 
times only an occasional bush is noted on the desert landscape. In other sections, groves 
containing thousands of these grotesque-shaped trees flourish in the semiarid climate. 
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When food supplies run low in snowbound mountainous districts, men often find it necessary 


to utilize skis and travel over white snowfields for miles to nearby towns. 
a catetaker from the Lake Tahoe district with an emergency pack, ready to start home. 








Above is shown 











NEN ao oe Noe ARE CALEING 


EVADA always has been adapted for 
winter sports, particularly for skiing. 
Cutting shallow ruts in deep snows 

with narrow strips of wood while gliding 
down steep mountain slopes at breakneck 


speed is considered primarily a sporting. 


venture. The art of skiing long ago proved 
itself a valuable asset in emergencies, par- 
ticularly in isolated mountain districts. Skis 
have served the rugged westerners in this 
two-fold measure for many years. 

Ever since John A. “Snowshoe” Thomp- 
son won fame by regularly carrying the 
United States mails across deep snows of 
the Sierra Nevada mountains in western 
Nevada and eastern California during the 
early days of the State’s history, skiing has 
been a popular outdoor winter activity. 

Thompson, one of the best known of the 
early experts, lived near Genoa, Nevada’s 
first permanent settlement, during the time 
when the Comstock mining boom was in its 
first full stride in the late 1860's. When 
heavy snows blocked mountain roads and 


trails against the usual modes of travel from 
this famous camp into California, the mail, 
according to the age-old custom, “must and 
did go through.” Thompson, utilizing the 
wooden blades which he secured to his heavy 
boots as a means of easier travel, packed the 
mail on his back, and despite storm and cold 
traveled across the mountains, range after 
range, over blinding snowfields in the 
broad valleys to faithfully deliver his pre- 
cious burden. But he got through on skis 
(they were called snowshoes at that time) 
where other means had failed and the mail 
was delivered. Thompson not only carried 
the mail through alone, in good time, but, 
like the proverbial sailor who goes for a boat 
tide on his day of shore leave, he pursued 
skiing as a sport. Historical records show 
that ski jumps of 80 feet or more were made 
by this expert in the western Nevada country 
in competitive meets. He was one of the 
greatest skiers in the new West during pio- 
neer days. 

But Thompson was not the only one who 
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resorted to the crudely fashioned ski runners 
for utility purposes. Many cases are on 
record in Nevada’s history where men and 
women, isolated in lonely mountain mining 
camps by heavy snows and with the camp's 
food supply running low, were called upon 
for heroic service. Using ski runners to 
serve in the emergencies, these men and 
women would leave the snow-blocked com- 
munity, go “outside” to nearby towns, secure 
food, pack it on their backs and backtrack 
over their own trails to relieve the distress 
of the camp. Many an unsung hero on skis, 
during the early days, packed a near-quarter 
of beef, a sack of flour, or a bag of potatoes 
for many miles to replenish a_ rapidly 
dwindling camp commissaty. 

Almost each winter incidents are disclosed 
which prove, beyond any doubt, that the ski 
blade as a practical means of travel has not 
lost its usefulness. Only last year in the 
Lake Tahoe region of western Nevada an 
unusual case was reported. A skier, in an 
emergency, made his own trail through for- 
ests and across mountains for 12 miles over 
deep snows to Spooner’s Junction, near Car- 
son City. The road had been cleared to the 
junction, after an exceedingly heavy storm, 
and by previous telephone communication a 
supply of necessary foodstuffs was sent to 
- Spooners for the skier. With the load of 
over 75 pounds adjusted to his back he 
struck out across the trail in late afternoon 
and covered the homeward stretch of 12 
miles without difficulty. He reached his 
home on Lake Tahoe’s shores shortly after 
dark. While the ski blades are still used 
in emergencies, their greatest popularity has 
developed in the field of sports, until now 
skiing as a sport has gripped every part of 
the Nation. 

With favorable conditions in the mountain- 
ous regions of the State, it is not strange that 
this affection should so completely grip 
Nevada. The reasons are quite clear. Easy 
access to deep snows on the mountains near 
cities and towns, highways kept clear to the 
ski grounds, generally favorable winter 
weather conditions and suitable slopes and 
mountain meadows afford an ideal set-up for 
both novice and expert. 

As a result practically the entire popula- 
tion of the State accepts the coming of “Old 
Man Winter” with anticipation rather than 
with a feeling of foreboding. Nevadans in 
recent years have discarded the old idea of 
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hibernating beside a flickering grate fire in 
a cozy living room or limiting outdoor 
recreational activities to a trip over the skat- 
ing pond in the city park. Instead, these 
rugged westerners at the very first snowfall 
of adequate depth, yield to the outdoor urge, 
pack skis and toboggan on motor cars and 
roll away over hard-surfaced roads to the 
hills for outdoor sports in variety. And in 
addition they love to absorb the picturesque 
artistry splashed by nature in designing 
scenic masterpieces of forest trees and along 
mountain trails. 

The lower slopes of Nevada’s numerous 
mountain ranges afford many locations for 
ski lanes, ski jumps, slalom running, and 
even extended journeys over broad snow- 
fields, in mountain meadows, along high 
ridges, and through heavy forests. 

Snows in Nevada’s mountains come deep, 
and the quality, particularly in the upper 
reaches, is of the best for skiing. Fluffy, 
powdery snow retains its fine texture for 
weeks on end. Sometimes the snows arrive 
early in November and remain on the ground 
until early July on the upper levels. Snows 
three to four feet in depth are common, 
while in places it will be 10 to 12 feet deep. 

Men and women and children of all ages 
go to the snow sports grounds to participate 
in this invigorating outdoor recreation. The 
more venturesome and expert seek speed on 
the ski lanes or strike out on cross-country 
jaunts, while the novice may at first pick 
out a gently sloping low hill and try his 
luck on the wooden blades. As progress is 
made, higher and longer hills are selected, 
and if there are not too many spills to shake 
the confidence, the ardent fan soon reaches 
a stage of proficiency which prompts newer 
fields and more difficult tests of skill and 
stamina. On week-ends, especially, the vari- 
ous courses adjacent to the cities and towns 
accommodate hundreds of warmly dressed 
sports fans reveling in the snow. 

Ski lanes and trails are found in all parts 
of the State. Many hundreds of winter 
sports fans ride the glistening white trails 
on the snow-covered mountain slopes near 
Las Vegas, Ely, Elko, Reno, Winnemucca, 
and Carson City. While western Nevada 
has taken the lead in winter sports ground’s 
development, the eastern and southern sec- 
tions are closely following the pace. 

In the Mount Rose and Slide Mountain 
area, near Reno and Carson City, much 
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development for the comfort and conven- 
ience of skiers has taken place. This gen- 
eral region is now commonly referred to as 
the “Tahoe Alps.” Here one finds ski lanes, 
practice courses, more difficult hills, cross- 
country ski trails, shelter houses, a mechani- 
cal lift, and ample parking facilities. This 
location has recently been selected by several 
winter sports groups for annual ski tourna- 
ments, both in the junior and expert classes. 

All along the Nevada hills in the Lake 
Tahoe section snow sports prevail. Farther 
south in the “Tahoe Alps,’ Spooners 
Meadows, and Snow Valley, nearer Carson 
City, afford excellent snow facilities for 
skiing and tobogganing. Because of the very 
favorable conditions existing in this whole 
section it is one of the best in the West and 
promises to become one of the outstanding 
snow sports sections in the Nation. 

A singular feature found at both Mount 
Rose and Spooners Meadows lies in the fact 
that the highway is within 100 yards from 
the starting point at the top. While skiers 
speed 4 miles to the bottom, the automobile 
is taken to the lower end to pick up the 
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party and return them to the top to repeat 
the process. 

In the Charleston Park area, about 35 
miles northwest from Las Vegas, in Clark 
County, winter sports have likewise captured 
the enthusiasm of all southern Nevada as well 
as southern California. Many motor cara- 
vans come from Los Angeles and other Cali- 
fornia Cities to spend week-ends enjoying the 
varied winter sports found in Charleston 
Park area, on the slopes of Charleston Peak. 
The winter playground of this region attracts 
hundreds of out-of-State visitors. Las Vegas, 
with winter temperatures of a mild spring- 
like character, is only a 35-minute ride from 
the park grounds. This unique feature has 
a strong appeal to winter sports lovers. 
Accommodations are ample for many visi- 
tors, parking space is provided, and this 
section is rapidly increasing in popularity. 

A winter sports area on Ward Mountain, 
seven miles from Ely, in White Pine County, 
is expected to be completed this season. 
This area provides suitable grounds for all 
types of skiing. Two good jumping hills 
are located near the lift which has been 
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Ward Mountain, near Ely in eastern Nevada, where the four skiers are momentarily resting, has 
gentle slopes and “jumps” for the fast growing winter sports there. 
easier for skiers, a mechanical up-ski is in the course of construction on that popular hill. 
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To make the up-trip 
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installed there, while the main hill provides 
room for practice, slalom, and down-hill 
racing. A road has been constructed to the 
ski grounds and a 50-car parking area 
cleared. 

In the majestic Ruby Mountains, in Elko 
County, skiing conditions are most favorable, 
and local groups have interested themselves 
to develop appropriate sites for ski lanes, 
jumping hills, and race courses. It is also 
expected that a ski lift will be constructed 
in the near future. Other ski courses, of an 
informal but acceptable type, are found 
adjacent to the city of Elko, where this sport 
has gained a firm footing. 

Ice skating ushered in the winter sports 
season this year around Winnemucca. An 
ideal open-air skating rink has been created 
on the Humboldt River in Winnemucca 
town. The course of the river was changed 
sufficiently during the construction of the 
new highway bridge last year to retard the 
rivers flow. just enough to permit early 
freezing. 

In fact, skiing and other winter sports 
are not limited to the locations mentioned, 














but every town and village has its informal 
course where novices as well as adepts try 
out their skill. The informal course is the 
first step. Soon the sport will gain such 
popularity that a “lift” will be installed. 
Then another ski ground adds its share to the 
popularity of the sport in Nevada. 

With so many suitable slopes in all sec- 
tions of the State on which winter out-door 
recreation can be conducted, this State will 
soon develop into a national winter sports 
playground, offering everything in the way 
of comfort and convenience, as well as 
variety in winter sports. 


THERECOVER: 


The cover picture shows a part of Kyle 
Canyon, in Charleston Park, 35 miles north- 
west of Las Vegas, Nevada, where you can 
leave the mild, springlike weather, travel over 
an excellent highway, and be in deep snow- 
fields in less than an hour. Besides affording 
thrilling winter sports, the region has gor- 
geous scenety. 
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The gay comradeship of the ski trail is caught in the above scene as six enthusiasts “pole a toast” 
to good skiing in the Charleston Park area, near the sunny desert regions of Las Vegas. 
The Mt. Charleston area, called the “Desert Alps,’ affords ideal winter sports facilities. 























Youthful exuberance is depicted by these ski enthusiasts who are executing a difficult turn on 
the slopes of one of the snow sports fields in Nevada. The exhilarating winter sport 
has also captured the interest of women and many feminine skiers have become experts. 





Four youthful skiers relax between climbs up the steep slopes of the Sierra Nevada mountains 
in the “Tahoe Alps” region to enjoy the crisp winter sunshine. Healthful exercise, with 
its thrills (and sometimes spills), has made skiing a popular snow sport in Nevada. 
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